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stone is probably both cheaper and more durable than ] 
one of metal. The existence of sockets and other working 
parts formed of stone in our best clocks and watches can 
hardly be regarded as an instance of low civilisation, or 
of those who use them being in the Stone Age. 

In all these remarks Dr. Mitchell will perhaps agree, 
and if the object of his lectures were merely to inculcate 
caution in accepting such objects as those he describes as 
belonging of necessity to any remote antiquity or to an 
absolutely rude and barbarous people, most archaeologists 
would fully endorse his views. But there is throughout 
these lectures a more or less evident intention that they 
should apply not to any minor questions of archaeological 
classification, but to the far greater question of the 
progress of the human race. Though accepting the 
ordinary division of antiquities into those of the Stone 
Age, of the Bronze Age, and of the Iron Age, he does not 
regard the use of stone, bronze, or iron as in any way 
indicative of the culture and capacity of those who used 
them. No doubt many of those who use iron and steel 
are mentally barbarians, and certainly the instances the 
author brings forward of the superstitious beliefs still 
prevalent in Scotland show how deeply rooted are such 
relics of early beliefs, and how little material civilisation 
has done to elevate the mental culture of the mass of the 
population. The distinction Dr. Mitchell draws between 
culture and civilisation is one which is well illustrated by 
the continued existence of such low forms of belief ; and 
all his readers will agree with him that it is an error to 
suppose that in this or any other civilised country the 
mass of the people can be spoken of as highly cultured. 
Civilisation he defines to be nothing more than a com¬ 
plicated outcome of a war waged with Nature by man in 
society to prevent her from putting into execution in his 
case her law of Natural Selection. 

Such a view of mankind being to a certain extent 
exempt from the operation of that law has already been 
held by many ; but even if accepted does not appear to 
contradict the opinion that the human race may have 
been evolved from some lower form of mammalian life. 
For on such an assumption it is, as Dr. Mitchell insistSj 
impossible that man in isolation could become civilised, 
while, on the other hand, it is evident that until he had 
become sufficiently intelligent or cultured to enter into 
association with his fellow men, he would remain subject 
to the law of Natural Selection in the same manner as any 
members of the brute creation. Nor even when the stage 
of association was reached can we expect that there 
should have been at once any great development of 
mental power ; for there is a long interval between the 
banding together of a certain number of human units, 
and any one of them being in that position of ease and 
leisure which is so necessary for mental culture. 

It is perfectly true that so far as osteological evidence 
is concerned there appears to be no tangible difference 
between the earliest known remains of man and the 
human frame of the present day. But it is by no means 
certain that all the skulls which have been attributed to 
the Quaternary Period actually belong to so remote an 
antiquity; and it is worth while to remember that among 
the coolies of China and some of the Pelew islanders, 
while the weight of the brain is singularly great, it is 
balanced by a marked deficiency in the number and depth 


of the secondary convolutions and by a want of depth in 
the grey matter. 

Dr. Mitchell’s view, though we believe nowhere clearly 
expressed, appears to be that during the whole period of 
the existence of the human race there was in some part 
of the world a state of civilisation in existence, which 
■would imply that those among whom it prevailed were 
possessed of the same average mental capacity as any 
people or nation of the present day. “ May it not happen,” 
he says, “ that dealing with the human race as a whole, 
there never has been a time in its history when there did 
not occur among men states both of high and of low 
civilisation ? Is it not also possible that there may have 
never existed a time in the history of mankind as a whole 
when there were not among those composing it persons 
potentially as good—persons exhibiting as high a capacity 
—as any among those who now go to make up mankind ?” 
Were the history of our race confined to the last five or 
six thousand years it might be hard to answer these 
questions otherwise than in the affirmative ; but who that 
appreciates the vast antiquity of man as established by 
recent geological discoveries will admit that such a term 
forms more than a small fractional portion of the period 
of man’s existence upon the earth, or that there is any 
parity of reasoning between the circumstances of the 
beginning of the human period and of the comparatively 
recent times of Egyptian or Assyrian civilisation ? 

Granted even that the potential mental capacity existed, 
of what use could it have been to those who were daily on 
the brink of starvation, who were unacquainted with 
writing, and with metal, and had not even succeeded in 
domesticating any of those animals which now seem 
almost necessary for human existence ? 

This however is not the place to enter into a long dis¬ 
cussion as to the origin and progress of civilisation. 
Those, and they are many, who are interested in this 
subject will do well to read Dr. Mitchell’s book, and even 
should they not agree with all his conclusions, will feel 
that his cause has not suffered from the treatment it has 
received at his hands. 

They will also find in his Appendix much valuable 
matter extracted from the writings of Mr. Alfred R. 
Wallace, Mr. Herbert Spencer, and Mr. Bancroft. To 
the antiquary pure and simple the illustrations of the 
“ neo-archaic ” objects still in use in Scotland will be 
attractive and valuable; and should some stray politician 
take up the volume some of the reflections on the dangers 
to civilisation which may arise from over-legislation, as 
set forth in the last of the lectures, may profitably be 
studied. 


A USTRIAN MYRIOPODS 

Die Myriopoden der osterreichisch-ungarischen Mo- 
tiarchie. Von Dr. Robert Latzel. Erste Halfte : 
Die Chilopoden. 8vo. pp. xv. and 228, plates i-x. 
(Wien : Alfred Holder, 1880.) 

HE centipedes, millipeds, and their allies have hither¬ 
to not only been neglected by English naturalists, 
but practically by Continental workers, until the present 
generation. Our countryman, Newport, indeed (of whom 
it may be said with justice, that he touched nothing that 
he did not elucidate and adorn), has secured a permanent 
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place in the annals of the class referred to ; but it is to 
the brothers Koch, Meinert, and the Italians Fanzago and 
Fedrizzi, with the Bohemian naturalist Rosicky, and 
some few other writers of less importance, that we have 
had to look in recent times for anything approaching 
serious or continued work upon these creatures. In 
America, Wood and A. S. Packard, jun., have also done 
good service, The writer of the book now under notice 
(Professor of Natural Sciences in the Imperial Franz- 
Joseph Gymnasium at Vienna) has by this sterling 
treatise at once assumed a place in the front rank of 
authorities. We are not aware of any prior writings of 
his on the subject, beyond one or two of trifling local 
interest; but, from his five years’ study and collection of 
material in various parts of Austria and in Western 
Hungary, it is clear that he is qualified for the task of 
monographing the species of his country, especially as 
he has examined nearly all the exponents in Austrian 
collections and museums. As he says, no work on the 
Myriopoda of Europe, or even of Germany and the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire, exists ; so it is to be hoped 
that the present instalment towards such a desideratum 
may be from time to time succeeded by others of more 
extended area. 

As regards the preparation, &c., of specimens, Dr. 
Latzel recommends the use of small well-corked glass 
tubes, containing spirits of wine. Pinned examples are 
of no use. 

Adopting the Myriopoda as a separate class (Packard 
seems alone nowadays in uniting them with the Insecta), 
the following classification is proposed: Orders I. 
Chilopoda; II. Symphyla, Ryder (for the Scolo- 
pendrellidd)-, III. Diplopoda, with sub-orders Chilo- 
gnatha, Colobognatha (for the Polyzoniidce), and Hetero- 
gnatha (for the Pauropodidce) ; IV. MALACOPODA ( Peri - 
palidci). 

The present part discusses the Chilopoda only, the 
flat centipedes, with large sternum, and whose first pair 
of thoracic feet is transformed into foot-jaws. The com¬ 
mon thin yellow Geophilus, which sometimes gives out a 
phosphoric light, is a type of the order. Thirty-one 
genera are recognised, whereof fifteen are European, one 
American ( Notiphilides ), and one European ( Stigmato- 
gaster) being described as new, and Opisthemega, W T ood, 
renamed Megopisthtts. Sixty-seven Austrian species are 
described ( Lithobius , the largest, with thirty-seven), 
including many new ones. 

It is not within our scope to analyse the specific charac¬ 
ters of such a work; Dr. Latzel seems to have performed 
his task conscientiously and exhaustively, giving the 
varied stages of development in each case where known 
(“juvenis,” “ adolescens,” “ pullus,” and “fetus”), and 
combining biological and anatomical aspects with the 
purely descriptive accounts. 

The Myriopoda have always afforded material for the 
comparative anatomist, as evidenced quite recently by 
MacLeod’s researches upon the poison-bearing glands 
of various Chilopods (in the Bulletin of the Belgian 
Academy of Sciences, 2nd series, vol. xlv. p.781 et seqi), 
and Voges’s scheme for the classification of Tracheata 
(in Siebold and Kolliker’s Zeitschrift fiir wissenschaft- 
lische Zoologie, vol. xxxi. p. 143), &c. Dr. Latzel recognises 
the importance of this element, and gives some remark¬ 


ably well-executed lithographs (from his own designs) 
of such organs as are of general morphological impor¬ 
tance, in addition to details illustrative of specific struc¬ 
ture. Were it not for the general excellence of Conti¬ 
nental work in such matters, we should congratulate 
Messrs. Holder upon the result of their part in this 
matter. 


OUR BOOK SHELF 

Die Ethnographisch-Anthropologische AbtJieihmg des 
Museum Godeffroy in Hamburg. Ein Beitrag sur 
Kunde der Siidsee-Vdlker. Von j. D. E. Scbmeltz 
und Dr. med. R. Krause. (Hamburg : L. Friederichsen 
and Co. 1881.) 

This catalogue of the anthropological section of the 
Museum Godeffroy in Hamburg is a model of its kind, 
and from the exhaustive manner in which it is treated 
the publishers are quite justified in calling the publication 
as they do in their prospectus a “Handbook of Ethno¬ 
graphy and Ethnology of the South Sea Tribes.” The 
Godeffroy collection is probably unique and unrivalled as 
representing the area to which it is confined, and is 
another example of what private munificence can accom¬ 
plish for scientific ends ; and though the great merchant 
house may no longer have their collectors scattered 
throughout the South Seas, the town of Hamburg now 
possesses by their exertions the anthropological material 
which this somewhat bulky volume of 687 pages with 
46 plates is found not too large to enumerate. However, 
this catalogue is not merely an enumeration, but contains 
much valuable geographical information, and some most 
useful bibliographical notes, which, in the present absence 
of any anthropological record compiled in the method 
and way of our zoological work, is, if not perfect, much to 
be commended, and not too critically received. The 
arrangement is geographical, and therefore ethnological 
in its true sense, as followed in most large museums, the 
Pitt-Rivers collection being of course a brilliant excep¬ 
tion, which is rather designed to exhibit evolution in 
culture. 

The first part, “ Ethnographische Abtheilung,” is written 
by Dr. Schmeltz, and naturally occupies the largest por¬ 
tion of the volume. Australia is treated first, and then 
“Oceanien,” commencing at New Guinea and termi¬ 
nating with the Sandwich Isles, including not only so 
large and well known an area as New Zealand, but also 
amongst others the smaller and much less known 
Exchequer Isles and Futuna. Of the last-named we are 
told incidentally that the fauna and flora is allied to that 
of Samoa. The Gilbert, Marshall, and Caroline Islands 
are then dealt with, the last very fully. This ethno¬ 
graphical portion concludes with Alaska and a few other 
various localities, thus showing that in the most special 
of museums the usual few outside elements obtrude. 

The second part, “ Anthropologische Abtheilung,” is 
the joint production of Messrs. Schmeltz and Krause, 
the first author treating the photographs and original 
drawings, whilst Dr. Krause enumerates and describes 
the osteological specimens. The cranial measurements 
are most desired by physical anthropologists, and it is to 
be hoped that some of our own provincial museums 
which are still behind in that respect, though possibly 
containing but few crania, will yet, where such can be 
authentically localised, have the same at once properly 
measured, and for a method, the lately-published Cata¬ 
logue by Prof. Flower will supply all that anthropological 
science requires. Such Catalogues as the one under 
notice, taken with those of Prof. Flower and General Pitt- 
Rivers, are in themselves real manuals of anthropology. 

W. L. D. 
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